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MISCELLANY 

THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE CONGRESS 

Those who visited the Catholic Bible Congress which was held at Cam- 
bridge, the historic county town of Cambridgeshire, England, from July 16 
to 19, must have asked themselves if the old university town, whose noblest 
monuments are reminders of its Catholic origin, were not making rapid 
strides towards the recovery of its former heritage. For then once it seemed 
to have struck out the dark history of the Reformation from its annals as 
it opened its gates to receive Cardinals Gasquet and Bourne and tender 
them a civic and an academic welcome. One must think in terms of history 
to realize the full import of what took place on Saturday night, July 16, 
at the Cambridge Guildhall, when the Mayor of the Borough and Sir 
Arthur Shipley, on behalf of the University, greeted the two Princes of 
the church. 

The origin of Cambridge University, which opened its doors to this 
great Congress, is obscure. Though we may disregard the various fables 
of its foundation by a Spanish King, Cantaber; by King Arthur; by a 
Saxon King, Sigebert; and by Gislebert and his three companion monks 
of Croyland, in the fen country, it seems probable that the university orig- 
inated in some local movement during the twelfth century, augmented, as 
time went on, by such influences as the migration of Oxford students 
thither in 1209 and of students from Paris in 1229. As early as 1231 a 
chancellor is mentioned in a royal writ and two years later the university 
received papal recognition. To the Benedictine Order belongs the honor 
of having established the first college within the university, St. Peter's, 
better known as Peterhouse. It was founded in 1284 by Hugh de Balsham, 
monk and sometime prior of Ely, and Bishop of Ely from 1257 to 1286; 
and its constitution and statutes were modelled on those of Merton College, 
Oxford, founded twelve years previously by Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
Rochester. Thirteen of the existing colleges are pre-Reformation founda- 
tions, and three more were established in the sixteenth century. The 
three hundred subsequent years of Protestantism have produced but a 
single benefactor to emulate the achievements of Catholic times; and Down- 
ing College, founded in 1800, is the only one which has had its rise in 
the last three centuries. 

Cambridge had been turned into a stronghold of Protestantism after the 
reign of Mary Tudor, and it was only in the latter half of the last century 
that it again became possible for a practicing Catholic to take a degree at 
this former seat of Catholic learning. But the steady growth of Catholi- 
cism throughout the country has had its influence on Cambridge, as else- 
where, and during the recent Congress one had a strong impression that 
the prayers of her whose glories are sung by the Gothic arches, the stained- 
glass windows, and even by the very stones of the world-famed town, are 
already bringing the land back to the Faith. An Englishman no longer 
means a Protestant, a fact which was conveyed in an eloquent speech 
made by the Mayor of Cambridge Borough, himself a Nonconformist. 

The Cambridge Bible Congress was summoned by the Hierarchy of 
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England in order to carry out the desire of the Holy Father that the fif- 
teenth centenary of St. Jerome, author of the Vulgate version, be commemo- 
rated by a renewal of interest in biblical study. This fact was emphasized 
by Bishop Burton of Clifton, the preacher at High Mass on the opening 
day. He pointed out that the Scriptures were the treasure of the 
Catholic Church. She was their inflexible champion, and their Divinely 
guided interpreter. The church read the Scriptures in the light that God 
Himself bestowed, and her teaching had changed the face of the world. 
He ended with the claim that the Catholic Church was the historic Church 
of England: 

This was the church of our forefathers for 1,000 years, during 
which the foundations of England's true greatness were laid, and 
when England was, despite many drawbacks, what she is not now, 
Merry England; the church gave us Bede, our Dunstan, our Anslem, 
Stephen Langton and Thomas of Canterbury, and last of a long line 
of saintly bishops, the Blessed Martyr John Fisher, still held in high 
honor in this ancient seat of learning, this proud but kind and hos- 
pitable seat of learning, that owed and still owes him so much. 

The most notable event of the Congress was Cardinal Gasquet's lecture 
on the Vulgate. He said that his task would be a simple one, mainly that 
of illustrating the processes by which they hoped to bring to a happy con- 
clusion the revision of the Latin text of the Bible. His Eminence dis- 
claimed any biblical scholarship; he had merely organized the work that 
Pope Pius X had placed upon his shoulders and entrusted to the Bene- 
dictine Order, with instructions to carry it out with the most scientific pro- 
cedure possible. 

When the Commission was appointed in 1907 by Pius X, they were told 
that their end and object were mainly to recover as far as possible the 
Latin text of St. Jerome, that which St. Jerome considered the nearest 
equivalent to the original Greek or Hebrew texts — Hebrew especially in 
the Old Testament — which were then extant. Even in the time of St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine many Latin texts of the Bible, made by copyists from 
time to time, were thought to be ancient texts, and great and sometimes 
very serious differences had crept in; and it was to remedy these differ- 
ences that Pope St. Damasus gave the task to St. Jerome to examine first 
of all the New Testament: the Pope had placed upon St. Jerome the same 
task that his successor had placed upon the present Commission. As to 
St. Jerome's competence for that task, the learned world was at one in the 
conviction that in the church there could not have been any man who 
showed such competence, such familiarity with the sacred texts as St. 
Jerome. He had means that we no longer possess of comparing texts that 
no longer exist. Today there were not more than two or three Greek Manu- 
scripts that went back to the time of St. Jerome, who after having com- 
pleted the New Testament turned his attention to the Psalms. 

The Cardinal threw upon the screen first of all a portrait of Pius X, 
who placed the organization of the work upon his shoulders and instructed 
that it should be done by the best methods and that no necessary expense 
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was to be spared. To get funds for this work His Eminence had visited 
America, where the Americans had been very generous. A picture of St. 
Jerome followed, and subsequent slides showed the Papal letter giving the 
terms of reference to the Commission, a special blessing to anyone who 
should help in the work, and a letter signed by Cardinal Merry del Val, 
commending on the part of the Pope the project for collecting funds. Pho- 
tographs were shown also of the board-room of the Commission at San 
Callisto, with its cupboards containing mounted and bound photographs 
of biblical manuscripts. There were, said the lecturer, in the hands of 
the Commission between 30,000 and 40,000 photographs, one manuscript 
alone filling twenty folio volumes. The process of photographing was ex- 
plained, and by means of slides His Eminence showed the great care taken 
in the work of collation, the method of marginal correction, and the col- 
lection of various capitulars and prefaces. "It's no end of a job," he 
added; but the work was necessary, for the honor of the church, and de- 
voted men were giving their lives to it. They worked without pay, but 
they could not work without food. He himself was no biblical scholar, 
but by getting together the means he enabled the Biblical scholars to get 
on with the work. 

His Eminence showed how, by the system of photographing and cross- 
references adopted, mistakes were eliminated — for in the matter of making 
mistakes nobody was infallible. He showed in another slide a proof of the 
kind of text they hoped to get as the result of their labors. They had 
progressed with the work much more quickly since they decided to found a 
text on several principal manuscripts; it would be almost impossible to 
found a text on all the manuscripts which had been examined. Differ- 
ences in the readings were scheduled in the pages of the Commission's 
"Great Register," of which a facsimile page was thrown on the screen. 

Cardinal Gasquet then dealt with a number of interesting facts and 
details connected with many of the manuscripts. He referred, for instance, 
to a practice which began in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of 
making inversions in form from the readings of St. Jerome's own text. 
In exhibiting pages from ancient Irish texts, or texts written in Italy or 
in England by Irish hands, the lecturer alluded to the crude drawing of 
human figures which synchronized with the magnificent geometrical decora- 
tive art characteristic of the Irish school. A people, he said, who could 
draw patterns, as the Irish could, must have been able to draw the human 
figure, and he advanced the theory that they did not do so from a super- 
stition that such drawing would be wrong; he also thought that Irish art 
had come originally from the East; the early pattern work had the same 
characteristics as art work from Benares and other Eastern cities. 

The Cardinal passed on to the Codex Amiatinus, a late seventh-cen- 
tury work which it had been proved beyond doubt was written in England. 
An inscription on the front page stated that the volume had been given by 
one Peter the Lombard to the monastery at Amiatum — hence its name; 
but the name of the donor appeared to have been written in over another 
name which had been erased. An appeal to scholarship to elucidate the 
matter resulted in a letter from Dr. Hort, the great Cambridge scholar, 
who pointed out that the inscription on the first page of the Codex was 
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identical with that mentioned by Bede as having been contained in a sim- 
ilar work presented by "Ceolfridus Anglorum." Three copies of St. 
Jerome's new version had been made by the monks at Monkwearmouth 
from a copy brought from Rome by St. Benet Biscop; of these three copies 
one was written for Monkwearmouth, one for Jarrow, and the third for the 
Pope, and this third copy was lost on the way and was now identified in 
the Codex Amiatinus. A few stray leaves of the other two copies had 
been found, one of them having been part of a bookbinding of 1798, show- 
ing that in order to stiffen his covers the bookbinder had been engaged in 
tearing up this biblical treasure. 

His Eminence showed slides of a page of Alcuin's ninth-century Vul- 
gate, undertaken by command of Charlemagne and written — the first ex- 
ample of its kind — in the script of the school of Tours, of a character 
between the older uncial lettering and the modern form of script. He 
also showed pages from the Lindisfarne Gospels, decorated with drawings 
of obviously Byzantine character. The late Mr. Edwin Bishop, to whom 
the Cardinal paid a high tribute, had read the riddle of the appearance 
of these drawings by suggesting that the Irish scribe copied them from 
drawings brought from the East in the time of Theodore. The lecture 
closed with an interesting account of a new Italian system for recovering 
the original writing on palimpsests. Finally, a portrait of Benedict XV 
enabled the lecturer to speak of the generosity of the present Pontiff in 
meeting the yearly deficit on the cost of the work of the Commission. Some 
American bishops, said Cardinal Gasquet, had written suggesting the pos- 
sibility of an annual subsidy from America towards a work regarded as 
of such great importance. American enterprise in another direction was 
amusingly illustrated by a supplementary slide from a newspaper pic- 
ture purporting to be that of "Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B.," but in reality a 
portrait, in habit, of the Dominican lay-brother at Santa Sabina on the 
Aventine. 

Towards the close of the Congress Canon Barry, author of The Tradi- 
tion of Scripture and other noteworthy books dealing with church polity 
and kindred topics, precipitated a serious discussion by his assertion that 
if Catholics are to persuade the English nation to become Catholic, they 
must prove to men that they are not giving up the Word of God, and 
that it is impossible to supplant the authorized version familiar to the 
English-speaking world with any new translation, however excellent. He 
said further: 

We cannot unmake history; neither can we so deal with a haughty 
people proud of their own literature, as in Milton's words, to set 

"Upon their tongues a various spirit to raze 
Quite out their native language." 

Whatever we might in such ways attempt would remain provincial by 
no fault of ours. There is only one English Bible; there can never be 
another. It is an inheritance from the creative period when verbal in- 
spiration came upon Spenser, Shakespeare and the translators of the Holy 
Scripture in a flood, the like of which we have never since known. What 
is left for any Bible Congress? To amend errors in rendering the original, 
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and this demands scholarship; to supply glosses on expressions now obso- 
lete; and a modest margin would furnish them without doing violence to 
the text. How complete a failure efforts more daring are likely to prove 
the Revised Version has proved more than once. We are the "latest seed 
of time" and for that reason we cannot modernize the "Iliad," rewrite the 
"Divine Comedy" or substitute for the chief masterpiece of English re- 
ligious composition a work of our own. 

Putting it aside on whatever grounds, we must give up the notion that 
between Catholics and the people of these countries and America the Bible 
will afford a place of meeting. Does any man dream that in some future 
age the Douai Bible, revised ever so much, or a new translation made to- 
morrow, will supersede the ancient text of which innumerable traces are 
everywhere discernible, not only in preachers, but in poets, historians, 
novelists, in essays and journalism, and in common speech? If not, our 
Catholic Bible will be a hindrance, not a help, and a second rate perform- 
ance which merely adds to the general confusion among Christians. 

One thing should be kept in mind. No vernacular version of Holy 
Scripture is an "authority" or "authentic" in the sense laid down at the 
Council of Trent. Hence, the problem which a conference handles is one of 
popular use and profit; it is concerned with language and devotion, and 
with the propagation of the faith among those to whom the Bible has been 
known for centuries in a definite shape, while the substance of it is ortho- 
dox. 

The Canon's viewpoint was opposed by several prominent scholars, 
among them Monsignor Barton Brown, a convert, who declared that if 
such a course as that proposed by Canon Barry were taken, converts would 
say that the church was beginning to give way. A correspondent who was 
present at the Congress says: 

Many came away from the Congress convinced that, perhaps more 
than the erudition and intellect that were so much in evidence as an 
asset of Catholicism in England, it was the spirit of that entire gath- 
ering which is a guarantee for the expansion of the church in this country. 
It displayed not only absolute, unquestionable devotion to the Mighty 
Mother, but a shrinking from the mere suggestion of anything which might 
savour of a concession to national traditions, custom, likes, and dislikes 
where the honor of the church is concerned. This was well shown in an 
extempore discussion on the advantages or otherwise of adopting the cor- 
rected Authorized Version in place of the Douai Bible. The thunderous 
applause which greeted the opponents of the suggestion left no doubt as 
to the feelings of that vast audience. Not an iota of Catholic tradition 
would that people yield. However rhythmic the swinging cadences of the 
authorized Protestant version, the Catholics of England would not for- 
feit the glories of the Douai Bible. It might contain barbarisms (from 
these the Authorized Version is even less immune, as one of the speakers 
pointed out) ; it might be poorer prose; but it was that Bible which the 
Martyrs of the Faith had clasped to their bosoms as they went to the 
scaffold. How could we therefore be asked to exchange it for a Bible which 
was even now on the Index? 



